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greater degree in England, where the chief minister and
the communications he receives are exposed to public criti-
cism, while in Russia only the Emperor ruling at the
time is in a position to judge, according to his knowledge
of men and to his capacity, which of the servants who
make reports to, and advise, him on current affairs is in
error or lies to him, and from which he learns the truth.
By this I do not mean to say that the current business of
the Foreign Office is more cleverly carried on in London
than in St. Petersburg, but the English government falls
less often than the Russian into the necessity of repairing
by insincerity the errors of its subordinates. Lord Palm-
erston did indeed on April 4, 1856, say in the House of
Commons, with an irony which was probably not under-
stood by the mass of the members, that the selection of
the papers regarding Kars, to be laid before the House,
had demanded great care and attention from persons occu-
pying not a subordinate, but a high position in the For-
eign Office. The Blue Book on Kars, the castrated dis-
patches of Sir Alexander Burnes from Afghanistan, and
the communications of ministers regarding the origin of
the note which the Vienna conference of 1854 recom-
mended to the Sultan for signature instead of that of
Mentchikoff, are proofs of the ease with which parlia-
ment and the press in England can be deceived. That
the archives of the Foreign Office in London are more
carefully guarded than those of other places makes us
suspect that many similar proofs might be found in them.
But on the whole it may be said that it is easier to deceive
the Czar than the parliament.

It was expected at St. Petersburg that in the diplo-
matic discussion for carrying out  the decisions of the
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